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"Wah hung how, nee nah? Wah hwey hung jing 
chee jah loo nee kao soo wah shu shu." 
"You never told me you spoke my language, 

Dr. Jones." 
"I don't like to show off." 






1 CHINA , 1935. ■ . 



right Willie Scott performs at 
the Club Obi Wan. 



right: Indiana Jones in trouble 
during the opening sequence 
of INDIANA JONES AND 
THE TEMPLE OF DOOM. 



below: Short Round shares the 
meager rations offered by 
the Maya pore villagers. 

1 
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LEFT: PHOTO KEITH HAMSHERE 



IT IS 1935, the city of Shanghai, 
China. Seated around a table at the 
exotic, smoke-filled Club Obi Wan, 
local crime lord Lao Che and his 
henchmen are watching the beautiful 
American cabaret singer Willie Scott 
captivate her audience. But Lao Che 
isn't here for the entertainment. He 
has an appointment to keep and, very 
soon, Indiana Jones — in full evening 
dress — joins the party. 

Indy has with him something Lao 
greatly covets — a jade urn containing 
the ashes of Lao's royal ancestor 
Nurhachi. After Indy trades the ashes 
for a fabulous diamond, Lao tries a 
double-cross. His son slips poison into 
Indy's champagne and the fiendish 
gangster demands the diamond back- 
in exchange for the antidote. 

Indy's head is swimming and his 
vision blurs as the poison goes to 
work. He makes a futile grab for the 
vial containing the antidote and a 
raging brawl breaks out. Willie Scott, 
who has joined the table, finds herself 
scrambling on the floor of the club 
desperately trying to recover the 
diamond Lao Che originally gave Indy. 



it. . 




Bullets are flying and the situation is 
out of control as Indy grabs Willie, 
who has missed the diamond and 
snatched the antidote, and the pair 
escapes behind a giant, rolling gong. 

They flee through the narrow streets 
of Shanghai in a powerful car driven 
by Indy's "bodyguard", Short 
Round— an 11-year-old Chinese 
orphan whom Jones has befriended. 
With Lao and his thugs in hot pursuit 
they arrive at Nang Tao airfield where 
a small trimotor plane is revving its 
engines ready to take them to Siam. 
They've made it! 

Unknown to them, however, the 
trimotor belongs to Lao Che's 



airfreight company and the pilots are 
his paid hoods. Once airborne, the 
pilots empty the fuel tanks of the 
plane and bail out with the only 
parachutes on board. Undaunted, 
Indy inflates a rubber life raft and, as 
the trimotor skims low over a snowy 
mountainside just before crashing, 
exits on the raft through the cargo 
hatch with Willie and Short Round 
holding on for dear life. 

After a nerve-shattering "bobsled" 
ride down the mountainside, over a 
bluff and into terrifying white water 
rapids, the raft floats to a gentle stop 
at the base of the Mayapore hills. 
They have arrived in India. 

They are met by a native shaman, 
a holy man, who leads the bewildered 
party to a nearby village. The shaman 
informs Indy that the village is under 
a curse. The village's sacred stone, 
kept in a shrine, has been stolen by 
the Maharajah of Pankot. Since its 
disappearance, the crops have 
withered, the animals have died and 
the children mysteriously vanished. 
Indy is intrigued and sympathetic but 
is anxious to get to Delhi where he 
can take a flight home to America. 
However, the sudden appearance of 
one of the village children who has 




escaped from Pankot, clutching a 
tattered fragment of cloth, changes 
Indiana's archaeological mind. 

Despite Willie's protests, the three 
companions travel by elephant to 
Pankot Palace and meet the 



above Indy, Willie and Short 
Round arc drenched as their 
life raft hurtles down the 
river rapids. 




ieft: Indiana Jones, H 'tllie 
Scott and Short Round, 
en route to the Palace 
of Pankot. 
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above The maharajah hosts a 
banquet for his quests at 
the palace. 



RIGHT: Indiana Jones makes a 
desperate attempt to stop the 
runaway mine ear. 
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maharajah, who turns out to be a 
13-year-old boy. They are also 
introduced to the maharajah's 
advisors and to Captain Blumburtt of 
the British cavalry, who is visiting the 
palace on a routine inspection tour. 
Following an elaborate but nauseating 
banquet, the simmering romance 
between Indiana Jones and Willie 
Scott begins to boil. Their flirtation is 
interrupted, however, by an assassin 
who attempts to strangle Indy in his 
suite. Dispensing with the assassin, 
Indy searches for his means of entry 
and discovers an inscription that 
matches the fragment of cloth he has 
brought from the village. A sliding 
door reveals a secret passage. 

Indy and Short Round walk 
through the tunnel, which is 
inhabited by millions of hideous 
insects, and accidentally trigger a 
booby trap in a small chamber at the 
end. Lethal spikes from the ceiling 
and floor begin closing in on them. 
Their yells for help bring Willie to 
their aid. Goaded by Indy's desperate 
urging, she plunges her hand into a 
hole in the wall literally crawling with 
insects, and flips a lever which 
deactivates the spikes and opens the 
door to the chamber. 



Indiana, Short Round and Willie 
make their way from the chamber 
along a wind tunnel, through which a 
roaring gale howls eerily, until at last 
they are staring down into a colossal 
subterranean temple, the Temple of 
Doom! 

They have arrived in time to 
witness a terrifying Thuggee 
ceremony. Mola Ram, High Priest of 
the evil cult, leads a throng of 
chanting worshippers in a ritual 
sacrifice to their bloodthirsty 
goddess, Kali, whose giant statue 
looms above them all. After the 
ceremony, in which Mola Ram 
pierces the chest of a sacrificial victim 
and has him lowered into a pit of 
boiling lava, Indy descends into the 
silent temple. He is determined to 
retrieve the three strange, glowing 
stones placed by the priests under the 
statue of Kali. Indy knows that these 
are three of the five Sankara Stones 
which radiate intense light when 
brought together and, according to 
legend, give their possessor 
supernatural powers. 

Indy has barely grasped the 




treasure when he is captured by 
Thuggee guards working in the 
underground mines beneath the 
palace. Short Round, too, is 
overpowered and thrown into the 
same cell. Dr. Jones is brought before 
the evil Mola Ram who unveils his 
incredible plans. Enslaved children 
are toiling in the mines searching for 
the last two Sankara Stones. When 
they are found, their terrible power 
will be unleashed; Mola Ram's 
followers will expand their evil 
influence until Kali rules the world! 

As the full horror of it begins to 
penetrate Indiana's mind, he is 
forced to drink "the blood of Kali" 
from a skull-shaped bowl. He falls 
under the evil spell and when Willie is 
brought to the temple as an intended 
victim, he ignores her pleas and 
assists in the preparation for ritual 
sacrifice. 

Meanwhile, Short Round has been 
forced to work in the mine with the 
other slave children. Here he 
discovers that intense pain from fire 
can cause a person to "wake up" 
from the nightmare trance. He makes 
a brave and daring escape and 
reaches the scene of Willie's 
impending doom. Shorty thrusts a 
burning torch into his hero's side; 
Indy springs back to life and saves 
Willie from certain death in the 
lava pit. 

Once more in possession of the 
Sankara Stones, Indy and his 
companions help free the slave 
children and begin a hair-raising 
journey to the surface. On the way, 
they release the young maharajah 
from his trance and His Highness 
races off to get help from the British 
forces. Indy, Shorty and Willie are 
engaged in a desperate flight through 
the mine tunnels, riding roller coaster 
style in empty mine cars, pursued by 
Mola Ram's Thuggee guards. 

Other guards demolish the supports 
of an enormous underground cistern, 
releasing a monster tidal wave that 




crashes through the mine tunnels and 
threatens to sweep Indy, Willie and 
Short Round in its path. 

In the nick of time, they exit from 
a tunnel on the side of a mountain, 
just barely ahead of the booming 
water. They are on a ledge hundreds 
of feet above a crocodile-infested 
river gorge. Only a rickety rope 
bridge will lead them to freedom. A 
rope bridge fiercely guarded by Mola 
Ram's waiting Thuggees! Indiana 
Jones must now fight the fight of his 
life in order to save himself and his 
two companions and return the sacred 
stone to Mayapore. . .and perhaps 
save the world from the evil Kali . . . 

Can he do it? 

TRUST HIM! 



PARI 2 



GINNI 




"I remember when we looked at the script in 
the early days and we all said: 'How the hell are we 
going to do all this?' But somehow or other we 
do it. It gets done." 




PART2 IN THE 

BEGINNING 



SCOUTING FOR 
LOCATIONS 



ROBERT 

WATTS 
Producer 



If i 



right: Director Steven 
Spielberg and Elliott Scott 
study script while Sri Lankan 
Art Director Errol Kelly 
looks on. 



iE HAD OUR first draft 
screenplay in September of 
1982. The story, of course, 
is by George Lucas and the screenplay 
by Willard Huyck and Gloria Katz. I 
brought in Elliot Scott as Production 
Designer from England and after 
Steven Spielberg had approved that 
choice we began to turn our thoughts 
to locations. I still remember when 
we looked at the script in the early 
days and we all said: 'How the hell 
are we going to do all this?' We 
a/ways feel that way about each new 
movie. But somehow or other we do 
it. It gets done. Don't ask me how!" 




ELLIOT 
SCOTT 

Production 
Designer 



"Robert (Watts) and I set off, first 
for Hong Kong and Macau. We were 
looking for a location to resemble 
China in the Thirties. That's a very 
difficult thing to find. Hong Kong is 
just covered in skyscrapers and 
concrete, so we ended up in Macau. 
We examined it very carefully and 
worked out how we could adapt this 



street or build around that, or blind 
off obstructions to shoot various 
scenes later. I have the easier job, 
taking photographs, slides and notes 
for reference later. Robert's task is 
obtaining all the permissions and 
permits while I'm just keeping my 
eyes and ears open searching for the 
right spot. . ." 



ROBERT 

WATTS 
Producer 



"After Macau, I went with Scotty to 
India where we travelled very 
extensively looking for possible 
locations. We covered a lot of 
ground — India is a big country— and 
we found most everything we wanted 
except a gorge to string the rope 
bridge across. But the locations were 
widely spread apart and I was 
concerned about the rivers which had 



to be clean enough to allow the actors 
to swim in them for some scenes. I 
collected water samples out of each 
area and sent them back to England 
for analysis. 

"It was always in the back of my 
mind to shoot part of the movie in 
Sri Lanka. Other movies, including 
Bo Derek In Tarzan, had been shot 
there and I knew that the rivers were 
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probably cleaner. We travelled from 
India to Sri Lanka and were 
pleasantly surprised. I had been 
concerned that as a location it might 
prove to be too lush, but virtually 
every kind of location we needed was 
there with the single exception of a 
suitable maharajah's palace. So our 
original assessment from this trip was 
that we would spend three days 
shooting at the palace in Jaipoor, 
India and then proceed from there to 
Sri Lanka to shoot everything else. 
But it didn't work out that way in 
the end. . 



4 There were problems with the 
Indian Government. They began 
putting restrictions on what we could 
do and these eventually became 
creative restrictions. They wanted to 
change the script and wanted 
approval of the movie once it was 
finished. So we ended up abandoning 
the idea of shooting in India and 
opted to create the exterior of the 
palace at ILM (the Lucasfilm special 
effects "factory") with Mike 
Pangrazio and Chris Evans, ILM's 
special effects matte artists, painting 
those scenes." 



FRANK 
MARSHALL 

Executive Producer 



below ILM matte painting of 
the Palace of Pankot by 
Chris Evans and Michael 
Pangrazio. inset Photo of 
palace from which matte 
painting was done. 
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PRE-PLANNING 
WITH 

STORYBOARDS 



DOUGLAS 
SLOCOMBE 
Director of 
Photography 



right: Four examples of 
finished storyboards in 
sequence. These are from 
thrilling scenes towards the 
end of the movie w here Indy 
takes on Thuggee guards and 
their High Priest, Mola 
Ram, in a desperate struggle 
on the rope bridge above a 
crocodile infested river 
gorge. 



"The wonderful thing about working 
with Steven (Spielberg) is that he 
plans everything very, very carefully 
in advance. He starts off by doing 
rough sketches, little drawings of the 
visuals which are eventually finalized 
by professional artists. These give 
one an initial plan of the picture and 
six or seven times out of ten what 
ends up on the screen came from 
those sketches. 

"Of course, he adapts certain shots 
on the day, but the important thing is 
that everyone has had a pretty good 
idea weeks and months in advance of 
what he intends to portray. This helps 
one enormously in planning what 
equipment will be needed and what 
conditions one is likely to encounter." 



ELLIOT 
SCOTT 
Production 
Designer 



right During their struggle on 
the bridge, Mola Ram 
attempts to use his evil 
powers against Indiana 
Jones. 



"I've never worked with a Director 
like Steven Spielberg before. He 
plans and plans and plans. He's not a 
hard man at all, in fact he's rather 
pleasant, but his sheer enthusiasm 
just carries you forward. He uses 
sketches to map out virtually the 
entire film, forcing himself to 
consider all the options at the 
drawing board stage. These are very 
rough sketches visually, but there's a 
lot of depth in them, a lot of 
information. 

"He would have sketch artists 
adapt his roughs and send them over 
to me saying: 'This is the way I want 
the action to go." Then I would try 
to adapt the sequence to fit the set. 
Prior to that I would have shown him 
a model of the set so he knows in 
general where things are, but using 
these action sketches he would find 
that he needed, say, another camera 
or another doorway or another this 
or that. He would ask us to adapt the 
plans of the set, make something 




longer, shorter. . .all at the drawing 
board stage, which saves considerable 
amounts of money in the long run 
and allows everyone involved to 
know where they are going." 
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liFT: Costume sketch by 
Anthony Powell of various 
inmates, guards and visitors 
in the Palace of Pankot. 




COSTUME 
DESIGN 



'Take Harrison Ford's costume for 
Indiana Jones. We couldn't use the 
original costumes (from Raiders of 
the Lost Ark) because they had been 
virtually destroyed. To the public, 
Indy wears an old shirt and an old 
pair of pants — but they don't realize 
how much is involved and how 
expensive it all is. For a start, you 
need six of everything because what 
clothes have to go through on an 
action picture is phenomenal. Every 
time Harrison falls down a ravine or 
jumps in a river, he will need a 
change of costume. There are also 
stunt men and doubles who have the 
same requirements. On this movie 
alone, we needed about thirty shirts 
for Harrison, and it doesn't show on 
the screen at all. 

"Continuity is another problem. 
Films aren't shot from the beginning 
to the end. Quite often, shooting 
starts at the end of the script and 
works backwards. This poses special 
problems on clothing. By the end of 
the movie, Harrison's costume has to 
look like he's crawled through 
jungles, fallen down mines and 
fought his way to hell and back. Now 
to make clothes look as if they're in 
that condition and as if someone has 
been wearing them for ten years 
involves much more than just 
designing, say, a grand ballgown. The 



ANTHONY 
POWELL 

Costume Designer 



left Two costume sketches by 
Anthony Powell. The top 
one is of the young 
Maharajah of Pankot, 
dressed for the banquet scene 
in silver and gold brocade 
and festooned with jewels. 
Below, a sketch of Willie 
Scott in a silk gown and 
Moghul jewelry loaned to 
her by the Maharajah for the 
same banquet. 
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right Lao Che faces Indy 
across the nightclub table. 
All of Anthony Powell's 
details are incorporated in 
the finished costume. 



buow: A nthony Powell 's 
sketch for Lao Che. the 
notorious Shanghai crime 
lord whom Indv battles in 
the Club Obi Wan. Powell's 
notes on this sketch read: 
' 'Black silk wing collar dress 
shirt. White satin tie. 
Diamond studs, buttons, pin 
on bow tie. Diamond rings. 
Initials on shirt cuff. ' ' 




cost of aging clothes artificially can 
be much more than the cost of 
making them in the first place. There 
are a million tricks of the trade 
involved: staining, bleaching, 
washing, dyeing, sandpapering. It's 
very hard work! 

'There is a great deal of research 
involved in costume design. I visit 
museums and have spent 25 years 
building my own research library. 
Even for a movie which isn't strictly 
based on reality, like Indiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom, it's always 
worthwhile doing careful research 
beforehand. Truth really can be 
stranger than fiction. For example, 
while researching pre-war China for 
the scenes shot in Macau, Elliot 
Scott, the Production Designer, 
showed me a Cartier Bresson book of 
photographs from 1937. I 
spotted a photograph of a 
little Chinese boy wearing 
baseball shoes and 
immediately thought of 
Short Round. Steven 
(Spielberg) loved it and 
said: 'Let's give him an 
American baseball cap 
which he's gotten from 
one of the tourists.' 
And that's exactly 
what we did. 

"In the Bresson 
book I also found 
photographs of Chinese 
and European refugees 
at an airport. Now 
there's an airport scene at 
the beginning of the movie. 
The real life refugees were 
dressed in ways one could 
never invent. Priests wearing 
pith helmets and carrying 
tennis rackets. Chinese 
people wearing absolutely 
conventional European 
suits but with the most 
bizarre Chinese hats on 
their heads. Again, I 




showed them to Steven and we ended 
up putting a huge crowd of 
missionaries into the airport scene. 
If you look carefully at those 
missionaries, you'll see they are 
played by Steven Spielberg, George 
Lucas, Sid Ganis (our publicity man 
for Lucasfilm) and myself and others 
working on the movie. 

"I like to make my original 
costume drawings not too specific. 
As long as the drawing gives the 
director and actor an idea of what 
they're going to get, that's sufficient. 
The real work comes in the fitting 
room. It seems to me that unlike 
theater, where an actor can transform 
himself and be totally convincing, 
cinema is a different medium. The 
camera sees through artifice. The 
most interesting and successful screen 
actors have been those who have 
traded on their own personalities, 
presenting different aspects of 
themselves in various movies. What I 
feel I have to do is take what is 
actually there in an actor, not just 
physically but in the quality of 
personality, and take the character in 
the script as it's written and bring 
these two together halfway. One may 
have worked something out very 
carefully on paper, but the important 
moment is in the fitting room. 
Clothes have to look absolutely right 
for that person. You have to strive 
for something that looks inevitable, 
that looks as if it has been airbrushed 
on the person. All of that happens in 
the fitting room, not in preliminary 
drawings." 
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TRANSPORT 
LOGISTICS 



"We had to ship a complete shooting 
unit, with all its equipment, to Sri 
Lanka. There's nothing available on 
the island itself, of course, in the way 
of technical equipment. In addition 
to Sri Lanka we had a second unit in 
Hong Kong and Macau, so there 
were certain items that went from 
London to Hong Kong, Hong Kong 
to Macau, Macau back to Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong to Sri Lanka and 
Sri Lanka back to London or over to 
California. I have a shipping file 
about the size of three London 
telephone directories! 

"It's an exercise in logistics moving 
so much equipment, from props to 
construction materials, costumes, 
cameras, sound equipment, walkie- 
talkies, food, catering trucks, mobile 
generators, arc and "brute" lamps . . . 
the list is endless. Steven Spielberg 
once said to me when he saw one of 
my movement orders, 'It's like 
moving an army!' I told him, That's 
exactly the way you have to look 
at it.' " 



PATRICIA 
CARR 

Production 
Manager 



LEFT: Visual effects supervisor 
Dennis Muren shoots ILM 
plate for the raft sequence at 
Mammoth Mountain. 



left: The Mayapore village, 
restored to prosperity after 
the return of the children. 



beiow: Unit filming elephant 
sequence with Harrison 
Ford, Kate Capshaw and Ke 
Huy Quan in Sri Lanka. 




IT 3 




"The Sri Lankans aren't very partial to 
snakes, funnily enough. So we booked the two 
ythons we'd brought from England into their own 
hotel room under the name of Mr. and Mrs. 

Longfellow..." 
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PARI 3 ON LOCATION 



SRI LANKA. 
KANDY 



ELLIOT 
SCOTT 
Production 
Designer 



e chose a post way up in the 
mountains, near Kandy. 
Working from models and 
drawings I had done in England after 
our reconnaissance trip, a Sri Lankan 
Art Director used local labor to 
construct the village set. We had 
chosen a site in an old tea plantation 
on very hilly terrain and they did a 
first class job constructing this 
village, which consisted of about 



twenty clay houses including a great 
water wheel. Clay cracks wonderfully 
when it dries and the effect was 
excellent. 

4 'Our problem was that in the 
movie, Indiana Jones arrives at the 
village when it is desolate and by 
returning the magic stone transforms 
it back to health at the end of the 
story. We solved this by shooting 
events chronologically backwards. So 
we filmed the scenes at the end first, 
when all the tea bushes were green 
and fresh, and then grubbed out the 
bushes to create a dead area later." 



ROBERT 

WATTS 
Producer 



below Indiana Jones, with 
whip and sword, prepares to 
fix hi the Thuggee guards. 




'The rivers in Sri Lanka, which were 
the one thing I'd figured would be 
terrific, in actual fact proved to be a 
problem. When Fd first been there 
they were fine. In fact, I had been 
swimming in them myself. But when 
we took samples on the final scouting 
trip they proved to be unacceptable. 
There had been a drought and the 
water levels had dropped considerably. 
For the scene where Willie falls off 
an elephant into the river, we had to 
create a pool and fill it with fresh 
water ferried up in tankers to ensure 
Kate (Capshaw) wouldn't get sick." 



left: Scorr tumbles 
from her elephant into a 
jungle pool. 



"We were pretty lucky with the 
weather in Sri Lanka. Theoretically 
we had timed our arrival to coincide 
with a period between two regular 
monsoons. But the first monsoon 
hadn't hit by the time shooting began 
and we only experienced one serious 
tropical thunderstorm. We were up in 




the mountains at the "village" 
attempting a night shot, standing 
around waiting for the sun to set, 
waiting for the twilight. The caterers 
were just serving out chicken and 
baked beans when it hit. A cloud 
descended over the hill from nowhere 
and broke into a deluge like nothing 
I'd ever seen. The lightning was 
spectacular, the thunder deafening. 
Everyone scattered to their cars for 
shelter and to get out of the 
mountains before the roads became 
impassable. I recall Robert Watts 
waving at us shouting: 'Wait a 
minute, just a minute 'til this shower 
is over and we'll get on with the 
shot . . . ' but we were already half 
way back to Kandy!" 



KATHLEEN 
KENNEDY 
Associate 
Producer 



left: fright to left) Executive 
producer Frank Marshall, 
actor Ke Huy Quan and 
associate producer Kathleen 
Kcnncdv on location in Sri 

Lanka. 



"It's common in Sri Lanka to see ROBERT 
people stopping at the little white WATTS 
road temples. I'd heard that it was Producer 
for good luck, so whenever we were 

approaching Kandy I WOUld make the left: Producer Robert Watts. 

local driver stop and give an offering. 
When you're in a place like Sri 
Lanka, you've got to hedge your bets 
just a little." 



"In the credits you'll see: 'Physical 
Conditioning for Mr. Ford by Body 
by Jake, Inc.' That's Jake Steinfeld, 
whom you may have seen in People 
magazine. He specializes in training 
entertainment personnel and worked 
with Harrison Ford before and 
during the movie, keeping him in 
shape. He was also working out 
Steven (Spielberg) every day. Jake 
used to double for the Incredible 



Hulk and every once in a while in Sri 
Lanka you'd hear this voice 
bellowing, 'Okay! Drop and give me 
fifty, ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR. . .' 
Amazingly enough, there was an old 
YMCA in Kandy, so he and Harrison 
would go down there to work out two 
or three times a week. It was the most 
primitive weight room I've ever seen, 
with very old weights and ancient 
benches. Incredible." 



FRANK 
MARSHALL 

Executive 
Producer 
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I 



ELLIOT 

SCOTT 

Production 

Designer 



"We knew we wouldn't find an 
existing bridge and that we'd have to 
build it. We wanted one three 
hundred feet long, infinitely longer 
than any real rope bridge. We needed 
a structure that was (a) long and 
dangerous looking, (b) absolutely 



safe and (c) capable of being cut very 
quickly. Also, it had to support the 
weight of twenty people working on 
it. Eventually it was constructed 
of steel cords and faced with old 
rattan ropes." 



GEORGE 
GIBBS 

Mechanical 
Effects Supervisor 



below: As his only remaining 
means of escape, Indiana 
Jones slashes through the 
rope bridge. 




"I had to devise a way to cut the steel 
cables on the rope bridge without any 
sound and without any smoke from 
explosions because the plot calls for 
Indiana Jones to cut the bridge with a 
sword. When you look back, you 
always think: 'Why was there a 
problem? It was all so easy.' But 
that's always afterwards. At the time 
I'm thinking: This might be one of 
the biggest effects I'll ever be 
responsible for. Now, how do I 
do it?' 

'The steel cables were 90 
millimeters thick, the same cables 



that the construction company, 
Balfour Beatty Nuttall, were using on 
their cranes on the Victoria Dam 
project nearby. I eventually located a 
firm just outside Marseilles, France, 
who make explosively activated 
metronactuators which are used for 
blowing and releasing hatches on 
spaceflights. They manufactured 
special cable cutters for me. And on 
the day they cut through ninety 
millimeter cables without any smoke 
or noise at all, not even a snap. They 
were only the size of a tea cup. Their 
power was just unbelievable." 
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LOCAL WILDLIFE 



'The elephants were interesting 
because they posed problems we 
don't normally have to deal with on 
location. Like getting from A to B. 
Only the baby elephant could go on 
the truck. The others would have to 
walk to the shoot and it could take 
several hours for them to reach there. 
Unfortunately, we only had one set 
of elephants and so logistical 
problems cropped up when we had to 
shoot in two different locations. They 
would have to go home some nights 
and other times they would just sleep 
by the roadside with their mahouts. 
There aren't a whole lot of Elephant 
Hotels, even in Sri Lanka." 



FRANK 

MARSHALL 

Executive 
Producer 



an. Actor Ke Huy Quan 
relaxes between takes on 
location in Sri Lanka. 



"Elephants have a sort of inbuilt 
Union Organizer in their heads. You 
are governed by the speed that they 
can walk from place to place. And 
they don't work after certain hours 
of the day. They are working animals 
and they know when it's time to 
knock off. They just stop working 
and that's it. After working hours 
they go to the river to bathe and relax 
and they become a little cross if 
they're deprived of their recreation 
time. And a cross elephant could 
prove both expensive and dangerous 
on a movie set." 



ROBERT 

WATTS 
Producer 



left: Willie Scott traveling by 
elephant toward Pankot. 



"One night, in the hotel, the 
following day's location was changed 
at short notice. Because of the 
problems with moving elephants 
about, we went in search of their 
mahouts to give them plenty of 
warning of the change. There were 
three elephants we were using, a baby 
one, a medium sized one and a big 
tusker. The big ones we located fairly 
easily but when we reached the truck 
where the baby elephant was housed 
we found his mahout blind drunk 
under the truck being fiercely 
defended by his animal. Well, we did 
finally manage to get all the elephants 
where they were meant to be the next 



PATRICIA 
CARR 

Production 
Manager 



LEFT: Executive producer 
George Lucas and Harrison 
Ford on location in Sri Lanka. 
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day, but it's kind of terrifying when 
you know a whole day's shooting 
may rest on a drunk mahout and a 
baby elephant." 



HARRISON 
FORD 



right: Indiana Jones on his 
way to the Palace of Pankot. 



"Riding an elephant is very 
uncomfortable, so I developed a little 
antipathy toward elephant riding." 
"You ride with your legs in a hyper- 
extended position to accommodate 
the girth of the animal right over its 
shoulders. First one leg then the other 
is pulled forward, which tends to 
spread you apart — like being 
stretched on a medieval rack, I 
imagine. I'm not surprised the 
mahouts generally walk next to their 
animals." 



PATRICIA 
CARR 

Production 
Manager 



"The Sri Lankans aren't very partial 
to snakes, funnily enough. So we 
booked the pythons Mike Culling, 
our animal handler, had brought 
over from England into their own 
hotel room adjacent to his under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. Longfellow. . .' 



MIKE 

CULLING 
Animal Handler 



RIGHT: Short Round rides a 
baby elephant on the way to 
the Palace of Pankot. 



"I took three snakes out to Sri Lanka 
from Britain; three fifteen foot 
pythons. This was for a scene in 
which a snake slithers out of a tree, 
into a pool where Kate Capshaw is 
bathing and wraps itself around her. 
Problem was, the rains were late and 
the pools and rivers were stagnant; 
plus Kate Capshaw wasn't too 
keen on having a large snake 
chasing her around in the 
water. So we didn't use 
the pythons that trip. 

"But the journey was 
productive in other ways. I 
had the opportunity while in 
Sri Lanka to get into the 
jungle and collect insects. I 
knew we were going to need 
literally thousands of them for 
scenes to be shot at Elstree, 
back in England. I spent two 
or three weeks just collecting, 
which is work that I love." 
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"The bats were strange, ugly 
creatures; giant fruit bats who lived 
in the trees in Kandy. They would 
sleep all day, folded up in the trees, 
looking like some weird foliage. We 
couldn't get too close to them 
because of the danger of rabies— 
although they are fruit bats, they're 



big and they'll bite anything in self 
defense. To get a good shot of a 
swarm of them we'd let off a 
firecracker. The trees would be barren 
as they came swooping around, real 
unhappy at 
being dis- 



FRANK 
MARSHALL 

Executive 
Producer 




ieft: On the way to the 
palace, Indiana Jones 
cautiously approaches an evil 
shrine in the jungle. 



"We had a small part in the script for 
a child who has escaped from the 
mines of Kali and gotten back to the 
village. It's the arrival of this child 
that persuades Indiana Jones to visit 
the Palace of Pankot. We wanted to 
cast this part with a local child, so 
eventually we brought up three kids 
from Colombo, the capital of Sri 
Lanka, who'd had some experience 
in acting. While we were testing 



them on the set, we noticed a boy 
sitting on the wall, watching, taking 
everything in and looking very keen. 
We asked him down to try out too. 
He turned out to be the best of all. 
He was the son of a local woman 
who picked tea on the plantation. 
A kid who lived in a mud hut. But he 
was absolutely amazing; he hit his 
mark every time and even had a 
couple of lines." 



ROBERT 

WATTS 
Producer 
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right: Indiana Jones 
approaches the altar in the 
Temple of Doom. 




PATRICIA 
CARR 

Production 
Manager 



ELSTREE 

STUDIOS, 

ENGLAND 



"It's an exercise in pure logistics. The 
Production Designer, Art Directors, 
Set Dressers and Construction 
Manager have to coordinate their 
management of carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, riggers and stage hands. 
There is a whole separate set of 
decisions to be made as to what gets 
done first. The riggers will start 
putting tube up, the carpenters clad it 
in wood, the plasterers come in and 
transform it into some wonderful 



cave or temple interior, the painters 
come in and age it down again . . . 
you'll see a prime example of that in 
the Temple of Doom itself, which is a 
wonderful set. Meanwhile, the 
modellers will have been working in 
polystyrene and plaster making, say, 
various gargoyles or Kali sculptures 
which are erected at some point late 
in that building schedule. Finally, the 
Set Dresser goes in to dress it, to 
finish it, after which that area would 
be roped off, ready for shooting the 
following day. If any one of these 
processes falls out of sync, it can 
hold up the whole operation and ruin 
the allocation of work forces on the 
various sets under construction." 



ELLIOT 
SCOTT 
Production 
Designer 



right: Indiana Jones discovers 
the sacred Sankara Stones. 
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"At Elstree we constructed a whole 
series of sets. The interior of the 
palace, reception halls with various 
rooms and corridors, an entire 
underground scenic railway with 
working cars for the Thuggee mine 
scenes, a vast water complex meant 
to drive crushers and belts to carry 
the ore around, exterior palace shots 
in a courtyard on the outside lot, 
and, of course, the Temple of Doom 
set itself. It's a vast business to create 



this many sets. At one point I think 
we had sixty plasterers alone at work." 




% The bugs were much harder to work 
with than the snakes we used on 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. You can 
'arrange' a pile of snakes — add one 
here or there. That's impossible with 
insects. Believe me, we had a couple 
of terrible days at Elstree due to 
bugs; days when we'd grind film all 
day and get nothing useable. They 
hate bright light, so the minute you 
dump them in front of the camera, 
they run. If you don't get everyone's 
hands out of the way the minute you 
put them in the shot is ruined. 

"Mike Culling, the animal handler, 



would come on the set and I'd say, 
'We need more bugs! Not enough 
bugs!' He'd groan, 'I just put two 
thousand down there!' 

"I found, too, that people were 
much more scared by the insects than 
they were by snakes. Every once in a 
while I'd hear this shriek because one 
of the bugs had crawled through 
from the bug tunnel to the tap dance 
rehearsal stage next door. Of course, 
this was a bad place for any bug to 
be — 32 girls tapdancing away — so 
both the insects and the girls would 
run like hell. Mutual fear!" 



FRANK 
MARSHALL 

Executive 
Producer 



"Steven Spielberg wanted the full size 
mine car circuit at Elstree to be just 
like a scenic railway. We hired in and 
bought some real mine cars and then 
had to decide how to power them. 
I settled for an electric motor and 
batteries controlled by a hidden 
motorcycle-type twist grip. We also 
installed disc brakes on each car, plus 
the electric motors had their own 
built-in braking system. 

"We had a lot of teething 
problems, which one would expect. 
No one had ever built electrically 
powered mine cars before. But 



eventually we rigged up four cars 
which could carry four people each. 
And they could really travel, 
especially coming down inclines 
eighteen or twenty feet high into a 
zigzag! Of course, I had to visit a lot 
of specialist companies for help 
designing and building an asym- 
metrical track plus installing steel 
flanges behind the wheels to keep 
the cars on 
the track 
around the 
curves. . ." 



GEORGE 
GIBBS 

Mechanical Effects 
Supervisor 





ABOVE: Story board of mine car 
combat scene. 



left: (ndy, Willie and Short 
Round hang on for dear life 
us they escape in a speeding 
mine car. 



"The best animal we used in this 
movie was Oscar the Owl. Oscar had 
belonged to his handler since it was 
an egg, so he tended to identify with 
humans rather than with other owls. 



We did about six takes with Oscar. ROBERT 
He always flew in and landed exactly WATTS 
on cue. The best animal I ever Producer 
worked with. . .better than a lot of 
humans!" 
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MAKE-UP 



TOM 
SMITH 
Make-Up Artist 



below: Mola Ram leads the 
worshippers in a ceremony 
of death. 




ne shouldn't really notice 
make-up at all. If you're 
sitting in a seat in the 
movies and you notice it, you have a 
failure on your hands. It should be 
something one might think about in 
retrospect, but not something one 
should be conscious of in the movie 
theater. 

"There were half a dozen rotting 
corpses to create and a few dummies — 
one sitting on a spiked gate and 
another hanging from a beam, 
virtually eaten away. 

"The headdress for Mola Ram, the 
Thuggee High Priest, was an 
interesting challenge. I was shown 
drawings of it by the costume 
designer. They were scouring all over 
the place trying to locate real horns, 
which weigh a ton, and the whole 
design was becoming difficult to 
manage. Especially as the actor 



would arrive at 7 o'clock in the 
morning and had to be ready on the 
set by 8:30 every day. 

"I set about simplifying the whole 
thing and did four clay mock-ups of 
the shrunken head that's fastened to 
it. The headdress was like the skull of 
an animal, based on a steer's head, 
and I used bony formation, rather 
than horns, which also acted as an 
anchor for the hair of the shrunken 
head. We actually plugged the hair in 
with a needle, directly into the latex, 
to create the effect of correct density 
in such a small area." 
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THE BANQUET 

44 We had a lot of fun with the 
banquet scene, everything from 
eyeball soup to chilled monkey 
brains. The soup was a tomato soup 
with eyeballs that were stuck to the 
bottom of the dish with putty. It 
looked like regular tomato soup, but 
when Willie stirred it the eyeballs 
came floating to the surface. The 
eyeballs were fake, of course. So 



were the monkey heads which were 
modeled and cast and the brains 
made of whipped cream with 
vegetable coloring. 

44 Also in the banquet sequence was 
a boa constrictor filled with eels! 
Our young Maharajah had a lot of 
trouble with the eels. He didn't want 
to stay at the table too long, even 
though this was supposed to be his 
favorite meal!" 



FRANK 

MARSHALL 

Executive Producer 




left: Willie Scott and Short 
Round stare in amazement at 
an unusual delicacy. 



PIGEON FLAMBE 

"In the nightclub, Indy picks up a 
sort of spit with flaming pigeons on it 
and hurls the whole kebab into the 
chest of one of the gunmen. Steven 
Spielberg was keen that the spit 
actually concertina into the gunman's 
chest and that the pigeons crushed up 
with it. So we made the birds out of 
foam, which solved the crushing 
problem, and constructed the spit out 



of a car aerial that was about two 
feet long. 

"The scene was shot in several 
cuts. The gunman has a balsa wood 
pad concealed under his shirt with a 
wire going from the pad towards 
Harrison Ford. Harrison throws the 
flaming spit, which travels down the 
wire, sticks in the pad and flames 
shoot up in front of the victim's 
chest. Then we rush in with the fire 
extinguishers." 



GEORGE 
GIBBS 
Mechanical 
Effects Supervisor 
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DENNIS 
MUREN 
Visual Effects 
Supervisor 



BOILING LAVA 

'The boiling lava pit proved very, 
very difficult to get right. I don't 
think there's ever been a movie with 
actual boiling, bursting lava 
attempted before. Usually, it's 
crusted over lava — just red with black 
bits on the top. But we wanted to see 
it alive, molten, percolating. You 
can't possibly do it with the real thing 
because it would melt anything you 
had nearby, so we used a number of 
different techniques and liquids with 
clever lighting. 

'The set we built for the lava pit 
was almost half scale, and even then 
it was over 30 feet high, with giant 
pumps to circulate the liquid. We 
chose glycerine, which is clear, but we 
colored it and it appears to be almost 
glowing in the right lighting. In the 
script, they actually lower somebody 



into the lava, and we tried that. But 
it didn't work; it showed up as 
glycerine. So we tried again using a 
blue screen element of the cage going 
in with a lot of rotoscoping work and 
steam all over the place. It's an 
extremely ambitious effect, one of 
the most ambitious we've ever 
actually done. 

"Probably the main problem was 
working out the right scale to operate 
on, and that was governed to some 
extent by the liquid. Water proved 
useless and so did much thicker 
liquids. Eventually, we settled on 
having to work at a huge scale with 
miniature puppets three feet high as 
the sacrificial victims. It took 25 
people to shoot this scene, at slightly 
high speed rather than stop motion, 
and we took perhaps 30 or 40 cuts of 
it. That's what it took to make it all 
look real." 




GEORGE 
GIBBS 

Mechanical 
Effects Supervisor 
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ROPE BRIDGE 
DUMMIES 

"Originally, the rope bridge dummies 
were going to be made in America 
but one day Frank Marshall asked 
me if we could do it. I said we could, 
although I didn't have a clue how we 



were going to go about it. We had 
less than six weeks to create sixteen 
dummies which had to move 
realistically when the bridge was cut. 

"I didn't have time to take plaster 
casts of the actors, so I just used 
ordinary tailor's dummies from 
which we made molds filled with soft 
foam and tubular frame. I worked 



with Richard Conway, a long time 
associate of mine, to figure out the 
best way to create movement. Radio 
control was one possibility but we 
were after reliability and simplicity. 
And we decided the best way to do it 
was to use pneumatic air rams 
attached to small medical oxygen 
bottles. 

4 4 We had a tower built at the back 
of the studio, about 60 feet high and 
tested them by throwing them off the 
tower. They turned out so well it was 
unbelievable— their legs and arms 
waving about and heads wobbling. 

"Next, was coming up with a 
reliable trigger mechanism. We didn't 
use any fancy ideas, because when 
that bridge was cut everything had to 
work. There would be no second 
chances. We installed wedges between 
spring loaded contact plates and 
attached the wedges to the handrail 




LEFT: Articulated, mechanical 
dummies of Willie, Shorty, 
Indy and Thuggee guards in 
costume prior to the rope 
bridge scene on location in 
Sri Lanka. 



of the bridge. When I cut the bridge, 
I fired the handrails first. This pulled 
the wedges out from the contact 
plates. 

"For a few split seconds, just 
before the main bridge gave way, the 
cameras caught these dummies 
actually standing on the bridge 
waving. And as they fell into the river 
below, their limbs jerking around like 
crazy, they actually started 

swimming they could have been 

real people. It was an incredible 
effect, one I am quite proud of." 



THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE 
TRAIN SET 
IN THE WORLD 

"Much of the mine car chase 
sequence was shot in England on a 
full size set. But for the longer shots, 
where you need to see a lot of the set 
and where the mine cars are going 
around corners and down steep drops 



in dangerous situations, we used 
miniatures on a very small scale. The 
figure of Indiana Jones, for example, 
was perhaps ten inches tall and yet 
some of these miniature sets still 
ended up being well over fifty feet 
in length. 

"We made two sets of mine cars in 
different scales. The small ones of 
course, and some larger for high 
speed shots where we actually had to 
shoot with real models flying through 
the air. The smaller ones we were 



DENNIS 
MUREN 
Visual Effects 
Supervisor 




LEFT: Stop Motion Animator 
Tom St. Amand changes 
puppet positions for the next 
frame of exposure during a 



BLOW: Effects Supervisor 
Dennis Muren and Effects 
Art Director Joe Johnston 
storyboard action for one of 
the effects sequences. 




shooting stop motion using animated 
puppets, but when they come off the 
rails we have to be able to shoot at 
high speed. 

"In shooting the miniatures, we 
used Nikon still cameras. I wanted to 
keep the scale down as far as possible 
to reduce the length of the sets and it 
occured to me that we could use a 
Nikon. Mike McAlister, who shot all 
the miniature sequences, worked on 
ways to steady the Nikon and put a 
larger magazine on it. Everything was 

dictated by the 
smallest camera 
we could devise, 
and it worked 
great. We could 
have spent 
$100,000 on 



building a special new camera, but a 
slightly modified 35mm Nikon with 
30 feet of Vistavision film shooting 
at one frame per second worked 
perfectly. 

"We shot single frame stop motion 
so that Tom St. Amand could 
animate the puppets each shot, and 
eventually Bruce Nicholson, who did 
the optical work, put a little "shake" 
into each element. This matched in 
with the live action footage shot in 
England on the full size set, where 
everything was shot "shaking" on 
that sequence to give the impression 
of speed and danger, as if the 
cameraman was actually in jeopardy 
shooting it." 



right: The Nikon camera, 
which was modified to shoot 
Vistavision, and the special 
car on which it rides that 
shot most of the mine tunnel 
shots. 




GEORGE 
GIBBS 

Mechanical 
Effects Supervisor 



GLOWING STONES 
& WATER PRESSURE 

"Steven Spielberg likes as many 
special effects as possible to be 
capable of being filmed directly, 
without having to cut over and over 
again. 

"There's a small scene when the 
sacred stones burn their way through 



Indy's shoulder bag. We contrived 
things so that the stones would 
actually glow and appear to burn 
their way through the bag. First we 
cut a panel out of the bag and 
replaced it with nitrated paper 
painted the same color. The stones 
are lit by very powerful quartz bulbs 
inside. They start glowing through 
the paper and then we fire a switch to 
light the paper and the glowing stones 
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right: Indiana Jones and Mola 
Ram fight for the glowing 
Sankara Stone on the 
destroyed rope bridge. 



drop out. It's simple when you know 
how, isn't it? 

"One of the most difficult gags we 
did on this movie was the water 
stunt. Millions of gallons of water (in 
the script) is racing through the mine 
tunnels chasing our heroes. They just 
reach the exit to the tunnel in time 



and stand on each side of the holes 
while jets of water sweep out carrying 
pit props and debris into the gorge. 
You've got to be careful and you've 
got to know what you're doing." 




"Someone says, Two logs are going 
to come through either side of your 
head with a lot of water.' What they 
don't tell you is the velocity and the 
power behind those logs." 



KATE 
CAPSHAW 



LEFT: Willie Scott and Short 
Round cling to a ledge as 
torrents of water gush from 
the mine exit. 
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PART 5 



An 
interview 
with 





"I've sort of busted myself down from general to 
weary sergeant-at-arms because I know now 
what it's like to spend time in the fox holes . . ." 
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An interview with 

STEVEN SPIELBERG 



right: Director Steven 
Spielberg and Ke Huy Quan 
on the set of INDIANA 
JONES AND THE 
TEMPLE OF DOOM. 




below: Director Steven 
Spielberg rehearses a scene in 
the Club Obi Wan as 
executive producer George 
Lucas looks on. 




PHOTO KEITH HAMSHERE 



Q. About that saga with you and 
George Lucas on the beach in 
Hawaii— there's a sort of legend 
grown up around it among movie 
buffs. Is that actually how the idea of 
the Raiders saga began? 
S.S. Yes, the legend is true. George 

told me the story of what became 
Raiders of the Lost Ark back in 1977 
in Hawaii. And here we are, six years 
later, having just completed the 
second installment. 
Q. Could you elaborate as to the 

sequence of events. Did George 
Lucas come to you with a finished 
idea for a film or just a character? 
S.S. He came to me with elements of 

a finished idea. A character 
named Indiana who would be an 
archaeologist /adventurer and the 
film would be a throwback to some 
of the 1950s Republic serials like Spy 
Smasher and Tailspin Tommy and 
Don Winslow in The Navy. 
Q. Were those serials important to 

both of you as kids? 
S.S. Probably more important to 



George than to me personally. 
I loved all the serials, but they didn't 
stick with me the way they did to 
George. He was a much bigger fan, 
although I certainly saw many of 
them in the local movie theater in 
Phoenix, Arizona where I grew up. 
Q. The Indy movies are very male 

films in a time when that 's 
somewhat unfashionable. They seem 
to hark back to the era of flying 
boats and Howard Hughes. . . 
S.S. Well, the mid-Thirties was a very 

masculine period, but it was also 
one of high adventure and exotic 
romance. And you couldn't have 
romance without a very strong 
leading lady! So each one of the 
Indiana Jones adventures is beholden 
to a different leading woman in a 
brassy, fiery characterization. 
Q. Who have to hold their own 

against the men . . .? 
S.S. Who have to hold their own and 

actually top the men in the 
picture in order to survive all the 
pitfalls we design for them. 
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Q. The 1930s were also a period 

when the Orient, the East, held a 
strange fascination for us in the 
West. Which is perhaps something 
we've lost now? 

S.S. We have lost it. It seems we have 
discovered most everything there 
is to discover. You know, we can 
carbon test and pinpoint a date 
within a million, a thousand years or 
so and there are many fewer new 
relics secreting from the bowels of the 
Earth today. Which is why it would 
be a lot more difficult to do an 
adventure movie like Indiana Jones 
and the Temple of Doom set in the 
1980s. It's much simpler and more 
logical and more believable to create 
a romantic adventure when romance 
was romance and adventure was as 
hard as nails. Like in 1935. 
Q. As I understand it, before almost 

anything is begun on a movie, 
you do very, very detailed sketches 
and story boards of all the main 
action. This reminds me of Alfred 
Hitchcock on the one hand and Walt 
Disney on the other. How did you 
evolve this technique? 
S.S. I began doing storyboards when 

I first began making little 
movies, long before anyone told me 
that Walt Disney and Alfred 
Hitchcock had also used them. I felt 
that they were the most natural way 
to view an organized sequence before 
one commits money and personnel to 
shoot it. So it was just something that 
came naturally to me when I was 
making my student films in high 
school and college. When I became 
involved in professional movie 
making, I just brought my story- 
board technique right along through 
my first experiences working in 
Hollywood. 

Q. Do you draw reasonably well 
yourself or do you use sketch 
artists? 

S.S. No, I use talented, individual 
sketch artists; ink and paint 



people for overall master shots in 
color and really good pencil and 
charcoal artists for the thumbnails. 
My pre-thumbnails are rather crude 
and I always have to accompany 
them in meetings with an artist to 
explain, say, which are the horse's 
legs and which is his head and which 
is his tail and so on. If I can explain 
that to the artist and he can somehow 
learn to interpret the hieroglyphics of 
my own art then he's on his way to 
drawing my mind's eye of the entire 
movie, from beginning to end. 
Q. // must be very hard, though, to 

visualize an action sequence 
where you might have as many as two 
hundred people in the shot? 
S.S. I just take a pencil and draw two 

hundred little sticks in the 
background and if I get tired of 
doing that I just make a note in 
parentheses: (There are 200 more of 
these where that came from . . . ). As a 
matter of fact I enjoy doing rather 
large thumbnails of overviews of sets, 
backgrounds and action sequences. 
It's quite a thrill because these are 
"dailies" for me. These are my 
"rushes", even before I've hired a 
crew. Before I've had a chance to 
"recce" the locations, I've actually 





Three versions of the same 
cave scene, top: Original 
sketch by Steven Spielberg 
w ith scribbled notes which 
say, "Nooks almost look like 
eyes, spooky interior, red 
glowing lights on right side. " 
above: Professional storyboard 
version, below: Dramatic ILM 
matte painting, informally 
referred to in the ILM studio 
as "JAWS IV!" 
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above top: Another original 
thumbnail sketch by Steven 
Spielberg, this time o f the 
exterior of Pankot Palace. In 
just a few scrawled lines, 
Spielberg has captured all the 
essential ingredients of the 
scene, the "hieroglyphics ", 
as he calls them, from which 
professional artists can 
produce his "mind's eye ' I 

above Finished story board of 
the palace with hats 
streaming out against a 
moonlit sky. As with the 
story board on the previous 
page, note how the lighted 
windows and huge doors 
combine to create the effect 
of a sinister "face" with the 
windows as ' 'eyes ' ' and the 
doors an open "mouth". 



previewed the entire movie to see 
whether, in my own mind, it works or 
not based on these thumbnails. 
Often, I have thrown out whole 
sections of a script because they 
didn't work in sketch form. And if I 
couldn't visualize it, I knew I would 
not be able to interpret it on the set 
on the day. 

Q. Presumably, (his technique helps 
when it comes to costing a movie 
or anticipating problems you might 
encounter? 

S.S. Well, one picture is worth a 

thousand words and when you 
sit in a production meeting passing a 
picture around to everyone 
concerned, that picture doesn't 
change. People often change their 
minds if you just talk about ideas at a 
production meeting. But when you 
have a sketch, every department 
knows what they're responsible for, 
whether the scene is day or night, 



where a special effect might be 
needed, how many extras are 
required for a shot, what the 
atmosphere and mood of the scene 
will be. . .everybody has a chance to 
sneak into the movie theater, so to 
speak, before one foot of film is 
exposed. 

Q. Making a movie like Indiana 

Jones and the Temple of Doom is 
a huge logistical exercise and must be 
like commanding a battleship or an 
army. Do you enjoy the role of 
Director in the sense of commanding 
this vast array of resources, people 
and technology? 

S.S. When I first started out it was 

quite an experience of power to 
ride a Chapman crane and sit 24 feet 
in the air while a thousand people did 
everything I told them to do. But that 
wore off after a while and now I find 
it a little bothersome. I don't get the 
same thrill of a general standing over 
his troops, leading them into battle. 
I've sort of busted myself down from 
general to a weary sergeant-at-arms 
because I know now what it's like to 
spend time in the fox holes, to work 
on scenes in inclement weather and 
not have things go right or come out 
the way you originally imagined in 
the safety and cleanliness of an art 
department with a storyboard artist 
sitting under you. I just know now 
that the reality of making a movie is 
like a battle, like a series of 
skirmishes. 

Q. Which sometimes you lose? 
S.S. I don't mind losing a number of 

skirmishes as long as the war 
is won. 

Q. What about stunts? The Raiders 

movies are full of stunts and 
there's a grand tradition in 
Hollywood of stuntwork stretching 
back to the days of the silent movies 
with Buster Keaton, Yakima 
Canutt. . . 

S.S. Those were the founding fathers 
of the Hollywood stunt 
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associations as we know them — 
Stunts Incorporated and Stunts 
Unlimited. These men are highly 
trained and incredibly talented, 
whose job it is to concoct and 
arrange a kind of choreography, a 
sort of often violent dance to get the 
point across. 

Q. Were (here any stunts in your 

original concept for this movie 
that you later left out because they 
were too dangerous? 
S.S. Not really. All the stunts in 

Raiders of the Lost Ark and 
Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom were carefully preconceived. 
Hiring a stuntman is like hiring a 
doctor. He is supposed to be able to 
tell you whether he can perform the 
operation or not. You rely on him 
and his judgment. Everything was 
preordained, so to speak, by Glenn 
Randall and Vic Armstrong on 
Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom. Of course, on small stunts, 
there is often ad-libbing in the fist 
fights. And the use of Indy's whip in 
both films often just "happened" 
right on the set on the day of 
shooting. 



Q. There was a scene in Raiders of mpfoetor Steven Spielberg 

at the camera on location in 

the Lost Ark where Indiana Jones sh Lanka, 
faces an expert swordsman in the 
marketplace, and after doing a 
display with his whip just shoots him 
dead. Was that a typical 
improvisation? 

S.S. I thought that up because it was 
a bad day on the set for Harrison 

Ford. He wasn't feeling well because 

of the local food. In the script, that 

fight scene was a three page whip and 

sword duel but seeing Harrison's 

condition that morning I thought 

well, why don't we have Indy draw 

his gun and despatch the swordsman 

and get on with the rescue of the girl. 

Which turned out to be the biggest 
1 laugh in the film, 
i Q. You have a reputation, as a 
I director, for having an ability to 
| grasp detail and work closely with 

many different types of specialists. 

How have you accumulated this 

degree of specialized knowledge? 

S.S. Every movie, for me, is like a 
university course. There is 

always some new technology or craft 

that I can learn. And I am learning 

from people who are more expert 

than I will ever be. I keep my eyes 

and ears open and I ask a lot of 

questions. Hopefully, I digest some BEL , 0W Indiana j0 " es uses his 

. « i • whip against a Thuggee 

of this information and perhaps use it guard. 
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right and far right: Continuous 
action story boards showing 
Indy in trouble on the 
conveyor belt. Such 
storyboards are enormously 
helpful in planning the actual 
shooting of a motion picture. 
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bciow: Indy, Willie and Short 
Round hang on for dear life 
as they escape in a speeding 
mine car. 



in my next picture, to make that 
movie a little easier to produce, a 
little less expensive to create. 
Q. So what did you learn from 

making Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom? 
S.S. That sometimes it's better to do 

things in miniature as opposed 
to full size. Also, as exotic as we 
would like to think ourselves as 
filmmaker adventurers traveling the 
world to foreign locations, it might 
be more productive, and pleasant 
sometimes, to work more with some 
of the expert artists, the great matte 
painters and technicians we have at 
ILM. (Industrial Light & Magic— 
Lucasfilm Ltd.'s "special effects 
factory" in California.) Certainly, a 
lot of background shots have to be 
done in National Geographic 
countries, but a lot more could be 
done and perhaps a lot of money and 
frustration saved, by more detailed 




work in the lab. I kind of like the 
idea of getting back into the old- 
fashioned studio system, the 
methodology of craftsmanship in 
movies, like it used to be in the 
Thirties — glass paintings, split 
screens, matte paintings. 
Q. Where do you draw the line on 

violence as far as the Raiders 
movies are concerned, bearing in 
mind that these films are seen by 
millions of youngsters? 
S.S. It's not that I draw the line at 
any type of violence. I like to 
think that I exercise good taste in 
anything I do, whether it's exotic, 
romantic, dramatic or violent. When 
a piece of violence doesn't advance 
the story creatively and is not 
essential, then I do not think it is 
necessary in that motion picture. 
Q. What are your memories of the 

location shoots in Macau and 
Sri Lanka? 

S.S. Sri Lanka was a tropical 

paradise, especially Kandy where 
we shot most of the film. To drive in 
the morning to the location passing 
working elephants with their mahouts 
along the way and watch monkeys 
waving at you from the palm trees 
throwing coconuts and berries at 
your head. . .well, it was glorious. 
And I was astonished at the amount 
of noise in the Sri Lankan jungle. 
I had always thought those jungle 
sounds were created back in 1929 by 
the MGM sound effects department! 
Parts of the soundtrack on Indiana 
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Jones and the Temple of Doom 
might be interpreted as sounding 
cliched because we have all heard 
those jungle sounds in so many old 
motion pictures like Tarzan the Ape 
Man, But, in fact, those are the 
sounds of Sri Lanka, the sounds of 
the jungle. The Macau location was 
very different and rather difficult 
because it was simply a car chase 
through very narrow, crowded streets 
with limited light. 
Q. Could you tell us something 

about the rope bridge you had 
built in Sri Lanka? 
S.S. We found a location near an 

existing dam under construction, 
built by Balfour Beatty Nuttall, one 
of the greatest British construction 
companies in the world. Just around 
the corner from this dam was the 
perfect site to string the bridge so we 
contracted the dam company to build 
this precarious looking— but very 
safe — rope bridge. When it was 
finished, I walked across it. I have 
terrible acrophobia (Note: an 
abnormal fear of high places) and I 
vividly remember my first experience. 
Some wind was blowing and the 
bridge was moving before I stepped 
onto it. I guess it was about 275 to 
280 feet from end to end. I walked 
maybe 20 feet and my legs felt like 
shock absorbers. I could feel the 
bridge not only swaying to and fro, 
but moving up and down. When I 
reached the center of the bridge I 
chickened out and decided I should 



turn back. But having reached the 
point of no return I went ahead and 
crossed it completely. After the first 
crossing we grew accustomed to it. I 
had a safety line with a metal guide 
rigged up and we wore little safety 
clips attached to the steel cable on 
clip belts. But it didn't help my 
acrophobia! 

Q. How do you find working with 
children and, in particular, Ke 
Huy Quan on this movie? 
S.S. Being a father of none, it's a 

wonderfully soulful experience 
working with kids. They become my 
children during the day and then go 
home to their own parents at night. I 
find that they are very quick to 
respond without thinking and often 
the honesty in a child's performance 
is simply the result of that. I try to 
keep a loose, improvisational 
atmosphere and encourage them to 
think of what they would do in a real 



beiow: Costume sketch by 
Anthony Powell of one of 
the Thuggee guards. 
Pencilled notes on the sketch 
suggest: "Leather thongs 
with small pieces of bone, 
teeth, claws etc. on turban 
and hanging from belt. . . 
and sword across back ? ' ' 




BElOW: Short Round drives the 
get a way car. 
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above: Director Steven 
Spielberg rehearses a scene 
with Ke Huy Quan as 
Executive Producers Frank 
Marshall (left) and George 
I ucas (right) observe. 



8EL0W: Short Round looks for 
an escape route from 
the mines. 




life situation similar to the script. 
Often, they come up with the best, 
intuitive approach and the best ideas. 
The young boy in this movie, Ke, is 
one of the most amazing youngsters 
I've ever worked with in my life. He 
is just so responsive to the 
environment of the setting and of the 
other actors — and he had never acted 
before. 

He comes from Vietnam and was 
actually one of the Boat People for 
six months. When his parents were 
finally allowed to settle in the United 
States they relocated to Chinatown in 
Los Angeles. I was not having any 
success finding a young oriental boy 
through the normal channels of 
casting, so I asked Michael Fenton, 
the Casting Director, to arrange open 
calls in several major cities — New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Hawaii, Toronto, Chicago, 
Montreal, Hong Kong and London. 
Now an open call means that 
anybody, professional or complete 
amateur, can walk in off the street 
and be interviewed on video tape. We 
held something like eight open calls 
and looked at almost six thousand 
young boys. Out of them all, Ke was 
the only one to whom I really 



responded. 

When he came to my office he 
really didn't know what to do. He 
was just a schoolboy and had never 
watched much TV or seen a movie. 
He was laboring over his English and 
reading very carefully off the printed 
script. So I asked him to put down 
the side (which is what we call a short 
scene from a script), and just play a 
short scene with Harrison. I thought 
it might be nice if they played cards 
together. So I explained the word 
improvisation to Ke and said that it 
means to pretend, to make it up as 
you go along. I told him, "You're a 
young street boy who has no money 
and you're very poor. Harrison is 
very rich and you catch him cheating 
while playing cards with you. You get 
angry at him and you tell him off and 
tell him never to cheat you again." 
Ke took off like I wasn't in the room, 
as if unaware of the video camera. It 
was just Ke and Harrison Ford in a 
rather beet-faced argument about 
cheating. I knew then I wanted him 
to be in the movie. 
Q. You have a lot of insects in the 

movie. What difficulties did 
that pose? 

S.S. Well, actors have only two legs, 
but bugs have many. You never 
know what direction they are going 
to wander off into. The first day 
three quarters of them vanished 
through the cracks of the studio in 
England, and out into the wilderness 
of Borehamwood to join the five 
hundred snakes that had escaped 
from the same sound stages three 
years ago when we were making 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. Those 
snakes were probably glad to get a 
hot meal after three years! We had 
gladiator beetles from Sri Lanka, 
whistling cockroaches that whistle 
and hiss when you aggravate them, 
plus all kinds of other insects from 
South America, from England and 
elsewhere. The problem with 
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shooting bugs is their size. They're 
very small and it takes about a 
thousand bugs to cover an area three 
feet square. We would keep them 
cool in a special room before 
bringing them onto the set, to slow 
them down. But the heat of the 
set lights would warm them up 
immediately and they would disperse 
in all directions looking for shadows 
to hide in. They won't stay 
congregated in clumps for more than 
two or three seconds. Often, the only 
footage in the movie results from a 
dump truck of bugs on the spot, the 
camera would catch it and that would 
be it. 

Q. Could you comment on the 

common elements and the 
differences between Raiders of the 
Lost Ark and Indiana Jones and the 
Temple of Doom ? 
S.S. Having seen both movies now, I 
can truthfully say that Temple of 
Doom is another kind of adventure 
movie. There's more of a careful 
balance in Temple of Doom between 



horror and comedy than there was in 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, which was a 
straight-arrow adventure, at times 
even a conservative adventure. We 
take a lot more chances with this 
latest movie; the moods shift from 
one scene to the next. One minute 
you're literally laughing yourself sick, 
the next you're screaming yourself 
sick. It's more of a roller coaster ride. 
The common elements? The sense of 
adventure, the same joie de vivre, the 
devil-may-care feeling of Indiana 
Jones as a character. I have always 
looked at Indiana as a character who 
differs from, say, a James Bond, 
because while you can never stop 
Bond, Indy can be stopped. That's 
what makes him more vulnerable to 
audiences and I think this was 
Harrison Ford's contribution to the 
character. Indiana Jones doesn't take 
himself too seriously. When he gets 
hurt, he shows it. He has a fear of 
snakes. He is tough but vulnerable. 
And that's something that holds true 
in both movies. 



above: Beautifully detailed 
sketch by Lucas film Art 
Director Joe Johnston of 
the exterior of Nang Tao 
Airfield with the trimotor 
plane in the foreground. 
Note the typical attention to 
detail that characterizes 
Johnston 's work in the 
correctly rendered 1930s 
version of the Pan Am logos 
on the sign over the airfield 
building. 
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Facilities in Sri Lanka supplied by SRI LANKA LOCATION SERVICES LTD. 



AERIAL UNIT 



Second Unit Director 
Director of Photography 
Pilots 

Jump Master 



KEVIN DONNELLY 

JACK COOPERMAN. A.S.C. 

ART SCHOLL. LENNARD VON CLEMM. 

ROSS REYNOLDS 

LARRY LEE PERKINS 



Visual Effects produced at INDUSTRIAL LIGHT & MAGIC 

Marin County 



Chief Visual Effects Cameraman 
Optical Photography Supervisor 
General Manager, ILM 
Production Supervisor 
Matte Painting Supervisor 
Modelshop Supervisor 
Stop Motion Animation 
Supervising Stage Technician 
Animation Supervisor 
Supervising Visual Effects Editor 

Visual Effects Cameraman 



Production Coordinator 
Stage Coordinator 
Optical Camera Operators 

Optical Line Up 

Lab Technicians 

Effects Creative Consultant 



Matte Artists 

Matte Camera Supervisor 
Matte Photography 
Storyboard Artists 
Chief Model Makers 



Model Makers 



Head Effects Animator 
Effects Animators 



Visual Effects Editor 
Assistant Effects Editor 
Additional Photography 
Stage Technicians 



Miniature Pyrotechnics 
Still Photography 
Engineering 



MIKE McALISTER 
BRUCE NICHOLSON 
TOM SMITH 
WARREN FRANKLIN 
MICHAEL PANGRAZIO 
LORNE PETERSON 
TOM ST. AMAND 
PATRICK FITZSIMMONS 
CHARLES MULLEN 
HOWARD STEIN 

MIKE OWENS 

KIM MARKS. PAT SWEENEY. 

RANDY JOHNSON. JOE FULMER 

ARTHUR REPOLA 

EDWARD HIRSH 

JOHN ELLIS. DAVID BERRY. 

DONALD CLARK 

TOM ROSSETER. ED JONES. 

PEG HUNTER 

TIM GEIDEMAN. JEFF DORAN. 
LOUIS RIVERA 
PHIL TIPPETT 

DAVID SOSALLA. RANDY OTTENBERG. 
SEAN CASEY 

CHRISTOPHER EVANS. FRANK OR DA/.. 
CAROLEEN GREEN 
CRAIG BARRON 

DAVID FTNCHER, DEBORAH MORGAN 
STAN FLEMING. PHIL NORWOOD 
PAUL HUSTON. BARBARA GALLUCCI. 
CHARLIE BAILEY. EASE OWYEUNG. 
MICHAEL FULMER 

WESLEY SEEDS. BARBARA AFFONSO. 
LARRY TAN. MARC THORPE. 
SCOTT MARSHALL. CHUCK WILEY. 
PETE RONZANI, JEFF MANN. 
IRA KEELER. RICHARD DAVIS. 
WILLIAM GEORGE. MIKE COCHRANE 
BRUCE WALTERS 

BARBARA BRENNAN. JACK MONGOVAN. 
ELLEN LICHTWARDT. REBECCA 
PETRULLI. SEAN TURNER. SUKI STERN 
MICHAEL GLEASON 
MICHAEL MOORE 
RICK LIGHTER 
BOB FINLEY III. DICK DOVA. 
JOHN McLEOD. DAVE CHILDERS. 
HAROLD COLE. LANCE BRACKETT. 
MERLIN OHM. MIKE SPEAKMAN 
TED MOEHNKE. PETER STOLZ. 
BOB FINLEY. JR. 

TERRY CHOSTNER. KERRY NORDQUIST, 

ROBERTO McGRATH 

MICHAEL MacKENZIE. 

WADF ( Mil DRFSS. GRFG RI AL MONTI . 

JERRY JEFFRESS. KRIS BROWN 



Machine Shop 
Location Coordinator 
Administrative Staff 



Effects Processing 
Negative Cutters 

Color Timers 
Titles and Additional Optical Effects 
Optical Line-up 



UDO PAMPEL. CHRISTOPHER RAND 
PATTY BLAU 

CHRISSIE ENGLAND, CHERYL DURHAM. 
SUSAN MONAHAN. PAULA KARSH. 
KATHY SHINE, KAREN AYERS. 
KAREN DUBE\ NED GORMAN. 
GEOFFREY dc VALOIS 
MONACO LABS 

JACK HOOPER. TOM HOOPER. 
GARY BURRITT 

JIM SCHURMANN. TERRY CLAYBORN 
MODERN FILM EFFECTS 
JACQUES PROTAY 

CAST 



Indiana Jones 


HARRISON FORD 


Willie S> ott 

W IIIIC . 'V. I'll 




Short Round 


k'F Ml IV Dt IAN 


Mola Ram 


•WIN IsH PtIRI 


Chattar Lai 


ROSHAN SETH 


Captain Blumburtt 


I'M 1 1 IP s!OM 


Lao Che 


ROY CHI AO 


Wu Han 


DAVID YIP 


Kao Kan 


RIC YOUNG 


Chen 


CHUA KAH JOO 

v nun r\ \ r i j ksyj 


Maitre d' 


REX NGUI 


Chief Henchman 


PHILIP TANN 


Weber 


DAN AYKROYD 


Chinese Pilot 


AKIO MITAMURA 


Chinese Co-Piloi 


MICHAEL YAMA 


Shaman 


D. R. NANAYAKKARA 


Chieftain 


DHARMADASA KURUPPU 


Sajnu 


STANY DESILVA 


Village Women 


RUBY DE MIEL, D. M. DENAWAKE. 




I. SERASINGHE 


Village Child 


DHARSHANA PANANGALA 


Little Maharajah 


RAJ SINGH 


Merchant #1 


FRANK OLEGARIO 


Merchant #2 


AHMED EL-SHENAWI 


Eel Eater 


ART REPOLA 


Sacrifice Victim 


NIZWAR KARANJ 


Chief Guard 


PAT ROACH 


Guard 


MOTI MAKAN 


Temple Guards 


MELLAN MITCHELL. BHASKER PATEL 


1st Boy in Cell 


ARJUN PANDHER 


2nd Boy in Cell 


ZIAGELANI 



VIC ARMSTRONG 
ROY ALON 

ANDREW BRADFORD 

DEAN RAPHAEL FERRANDINI 

TED GROSSMAN 

NICK HOBBS 

BRONCO MCLAUGHLIN 

GREG POWELL 

DOUG ROBINSON 

ROCKY TAYLOR 

CHRIS WEBB 

FRED WASHBURN 



STUNTS 

WENDY LEECH 
DICKIE BEER 
TERRY CADE 
TERRY FORRESTAL 
REG HARDING 
BILLY HORRIGAN 
WAYNE MICHAELS 
GLENN RANDALL 
DENISE RYAN 
TIP TIPPING 
JASON WHITE 



DANCERS 



DEBBIE ASTELL 
CAROL BEBBINGTON 
MARISA CAMPBELL 
JAN COl TON 
VANESSA FIELDWRIGHT 
SUE HADLFIGH 
JULIE KIRK 
NINA McMAHON 
LISA MULIDORE 
CLARE SMALLEY 



MAUREEN BACCHUS 
SHARON BOONE 
CHRISTINE CARTWRIGHT 
LOUISE DALGLEISH 
BRENDA GLASSMAN 
SARAH-JANE HASSELL 
DEIRDRE LAIRD 
JULIA MARSTAND 
DAWN REDDALL 
LEE SPRINTALL 
RUTH WELBY 



FELIX SILLA 
PETER BRACE 
GRAEME CROWTHER 
MARIETTA GILLMAN 
FRANK HENSON 
DONNA KEEGAN 
GARETH MILNE 
BILL REED 
COLIN SKEAPING 
MALCOLM WEAVER 
CHUCK WATERS 



CORINNE BARTON 
ELIZABETH BURVILLE 
ANDREA CHANCE 
LORRAINE DOYLE 
ELAINE GOUGH 
SAMANTHA HUGHES 

vicki Mcdonald 

GAYNOR MARTINE 
REBEKKAH SEKYI 
JENNY TURNOCK 



"ANYTHING GOES" Music & Lyrics by COLE PORTER 

THANKS TO THE GOVERNMENTS OF SRI LANKA AND MACAU FOR THEIR HELP 

PHOTOGRAPHED AT THORN EMI-ELSTREE STUDIOS. BOREHAMWOOD. ENGLAND AND ON LOCATION IN SRI LANKA. MACAU. MAMMOTH MOUNTAIN 

AND THE TUOLOMNE AND AMERICAN RIVERS IN CALIFORNIA 

THANKS TO BALFOUR BEATTY NUTTAL VICTORIA PROJECT. SRI LANKA 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONING FOR MR. FORD BY BODY BY JAKE, INC. 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND CREW FROM LEE ELECTRIC LTD. 
METALWORK BY NORANK ENGINEERING LTD. 
RAFTS BY MARAVIA CORPORATION 
CATERING BY LOCATION CATERERS 
AUBURN DUESENBERG CONSTRUCTED BY SPECIALTY CARS 
PRODUCTION VEHICLES COURTESY OF CMC TRUCK AND BUS 
AIR TRANSPORTATION BY PAN AM AND AIR LANKA 
ADR BY MAYFLOWER RECORDING LTD. AND WARNER HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 
MUSIC RECORDING AT METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

THANKS TO REED SMOOT 
COLOR BY RANK LABORATORIES* PRINTS BY DELUXE* 
RECORDED IN DOLBY STEREO 
LENSES AND PANAFLEX* CAMERAS BY PANAVISION* 
A LUCASFILM LTD. PRODUCTION 
ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON POLYDOR RECORDS AND TAPES RECORDED IN DOLBY tm NOVELIZATION FROM BALLANTINE BOOKS 

TM & @ LUCASFILM LTD. (LFL) 1984 All Rights Reserved 

MPAA CODE #27401 



THE PERSONS AND EVENTS IN THIS FILM ARE FICTITIOUS. ANY SIMILARITY TO ACTUAL PERSONS OR EVENTS IS UNINTENTIONAL. 



THIS MOTION PICTURE IS PROTECTED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES. UNAUTHORIZED DUPLICATION. 
DISTRIBUTION OR EXHIBITION MAY RESULT IN C IVIL LIABILITY AND CRIMINAL PROSECUTION. 



